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to serve as a guide,1 to form our own somewhat conjectural conclusions on this important point, This historical episode is, however, not without its moral in connection with the subject now under discussion. Dr. Holm contests the view advanced by other historians, notably by Curtius, that, after a meteor-like flash of supremacy, the Athenian character degenerated.2 He does not admit the plea that the fall of Athens can be used as a charge against democratic institutions in general, but he points out that the kind of democracy which existed in Athens, notably after the death of
1  Aristotle makes a very brief allusion to this subject in his account of the Constitution of Athens (c. 24), but he merely gives the number of knights, jurymen, etc., who were paid out of the contribution and taxes levied on the allies.    One of the results of the extension of the Athenian Empire was to enlarge  greatly the jurisdiction of the dikasteries, which, so far as I can judge, appear to hare filled somewhat the same position as our Judicial Committee of the  Privy  Council.     Grote,  in spite  of  his manifest tendency to treat any defects in Athenian institutions with great tenderness, admits (Hist., vol. iv., p. 371) that the dikasteries were "not always impartial between the Athenian Commonwealth  collectively and the subject-allies."
2  Holm, "History of Greece," vol, iii., p. 195.